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of its windows ; it contained several tombs, and stone cof- 
fins but they are now destroyed j among them were the 
tombs of sixteen knights, who came over at the conquest 
of Ireland. The Franciscan abbey lies near the Nore, at 
the end of the town-wall ; part of it still remains, with a 
handsome light tower, supported on a beautiful arch ; some 
smaller remains are still to be seen. Many think that 
William, Earl Marshall, who died in Kilkenny, of the 
wound he received at the Curragh, was buried in this ab- 
bey ; but Hammer says he was interred in the Black or 
Dominican Abbey, and that his tomb was destroyed with 
many others, at the suppression of the monastery. The 
Augustinian monastery or priory of St. John, was one of 
the most beautiful of ruins, and. called from the number of 
its windows, the lantliern of Ireland ; it has been injudici- 
ously converted into a parish church in such a way as to 
destroy its architectural beauty, half the windows having 
been closed up, apparently to save window glass ! ! Is 
this creditable to the taste of Kilkenny V 

The other antiquities are generally religious structures, 
with the exception of the old Parliament house, which 
still remains, though in the shape of a modernized house. 
The room where the parliament met, was a hall foity-nine 
feet by forty-seven, beneath it was a dungeon twenty feet 
square which communicated with the hall, by a stone 
stair, and trap door, an iron door led also into the yard. 
This was a suitable accompaniment to the building from 
whence emanated those laws called the Statutes of Kil- 
kenny, by one of which it was enacted that marriage with 
the "mere Irish" was treason, and that any one using the 
Irish dress or language should forfeit his lands. 

The Butts Cross, in the outlets of the town, is of dubious 
erection, but derives its name from the targets, or butts, 
at which the townsmen were compelled to shoot, by an 
act of the Kilkenny parliament. The modern buildings of 
Kilkenny are in general good, the modern churches are. 
neat structures particularly a Catholic chapel, lately built. 
The court house is new and elegant ; the barracks hand- 
some and commodious ; and the two bridges over the 
Nore, are light and graceful, particularly Johns : they are 
built of black marble, plentifully obtained about the town. 
The situation of Kilkenny is so beautiful, the views from 
the bridges so picturesque, and the air so clear and whole- 
some, that Mirza Abu, the Persian nobleman, compared 
it to a paradise. 

Outside the town is Bennett's Bridge, where in 1704, 
the famous review was held by the Duke of Ormond, at 
which so great was the concourse from all parts of the 
kingdom, that tents were erected in the fields, not for the 
army, but for the gentry who flocked thither; when an old 
officer was obliged to give a crown for a truss of straw to 
lie on, and an innkeeper made as much in a few days for 
his beds, as paid the rent of his house for seven years ! 
In fact it became an era, and when a Kilkenny man would 
express his admiration of any thing, he used to say, " I 
have not seen any thing like it since the review of Ben- 
nett's Bridge !" 

IRISH LITERATURE. 

An Italian gentleman residing in Liverpool, who has 
politely informed us that he is a constant reader of our 
Journal, after a few very handsome postpaid compliments, 
has challenged us to produce in all Irish poetry a match 
to the following 'Aria' from Metastasio : — 
AMOR TIM1DO. 

Flacido zeffiretto, 

Se trovi il caro oggetto, 
Digli che sei sospiro, 

Ma non gll dir di chi. 
Lirapido rusct'lletto, 

Se mai t' ineootri in lei, 
Dille che pi&nto set, 

Ma non le dir dual ciglio 
Crescer ti fo* coal. 

TIMID LOVE. 

Ah 1 gentle zephyr, ah ! if e'er 

Thou find the mistress of my heart, 
Tell her thou art a sigh sincere, 

But never say whose sigh thou art! 

Ah ! limped rivulet, if e'er 

Thy murmuring waters near her glide, 
Say thou art swell 'd by many a tear, 

But not whose eyes those tears supplied. 



Very pretty, Signor, and worthy of the land of comfits 
and confections, of gilt-edged looking-glasses and sugared 
plums. Why, man alive, an Irish girl would knock the 
blubbering blockhead down who would sneak after her 
with zephyrs and sighs, limpid rivulets, and eyes red and 
swollen, like a child whiptfor not taking its physic. Such 
a concetto may suit the air of the Borromeau isles — it may 
be the language of affectation, simpering its syllables in 
languid accents, and reposing on a couch of roses, but it 
cannot .be the language of manly love. An Irishman, 
when he goes a courting, grasps his shillelagh in one hand, 
while the other plays carelessly by his side, prepared to 
accept the outstretched hand of friendship, or twirl his 
alpecn in the air, if a rival crosses his path. And the 
girl's eyes are dancing in her head with joy, as she sees her 
'_' pretty boy" crossing the meadow with a light and spring- 
ing step, his unknotted neckcloth streaming in the air, and 
sporting as fine and firm a leg as ever knee breeches dis- 
played or worsted stockings garnished. Seriously, we tell 
our worth)' friend, that we would be ashamed to produce 
a match for the " Aria" of kis " father-land" in the Irish 
language. Pretty, no doubt it is ; but we doubt much if 
it is not more the language of refined and courtly affec- 
tation, than that of nature — more adapted to the artificial 
atmosphere of the opera house, than to the simplicity of 
the common feelings of humanity— and like its glittering 
music, as compared with our own unrivalled melodies, in- 
finitely inferior in the expression of natural passion and 
sentiment. An Irishman would scorn to cry wheD he is 
in love. He may utter his sorrows in the deep toned 
melody of music ; and we have given a specimen in our 
tenth number of one of the song3 of " Edmond of the 
Hills," which will tell you how an Irishman feels when he 
loses the girl of his heart through her inconstancy. 

Our friend's challenge will have th*i3 effect : instead of 
setting us a hunting after prettily turned conceits, ex- 
pressed in mellifluous syllables, it will only stimulate our 
previously-formed intention of entering the mine of an- 
cient Irish literature, and bring out from the obscurity of 
oblivion those treasures of intellect and genius and anti- 
quarian curiosity which are there to be found. The poor- 
est peasant in the land who can afford a penny a week, 
will have his honest pride gratified in gazing upon the 
translations of documents hitherto shut up in the libraries 
of the learned ; and thus we trust our little periodical will 
vindicate the literary character of Ireland. 

We regret that we have found some difficulty in occa- 
sionally presenting the originals of some of our beautiful 
lyrics. The difficulty we labour under is just the same 
which has doubtless prevented the general cultivation of 
the Irish language, and has arisen from the pertinacity 
with which our countrymen have clung to the old Irish 
character, instead of substituting Roman letters, as the 
Scotch have done with the Gaelic, or Tather the Erte, 
Few printing offices have a font of Irish tyes ; and we 
suspect that one Teason why Mr. HaTdiman got his splen- 
did, but, alas ! very expensive work, " Irish Minstrelsy," 
done in London, was this very difficulty being in his way. 
The Scotch, by means of Roman letters, find no obstacle 
in the way of printing the Gaelic ; and this we had expe- 
rience of, not long ago, when being in the town of Inver- 
ness, we saw abundance of Gaelic books for sale, in the 
different bookseller's windows ; while, on the contrary, in 
the great town of Galway, containing a population of forty 
thousand, there is not a printing-office, scarcely the re- 
semblance of a bookseller's shop, our little Journal circu- 
lates there very scantily, and every thing betokens a dearth 
of information and intellect. Fie on it, ye men of Galway ! 

A work has lately issued from the Glasgow press, com- 
piled by a Mr. Reid, entitled, '■ Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica," 
in which he gives a catalogue of 300 books in the Gaelic 
language, accompanied with interesting biographical 
sketches, and other information. Now this is capital, and 
we would like to see the idea followed up, for the field is 
vast. But though Mr. Reid is a very intelligent man, yet 
he has not travelled for some of his information much 
farther than the Camlachie coal pits. The first sentence 
in the introduction to Mr. Reid's work contains two very 
great errors— >•'.' It is now no longeT a matter of dispute, that 
at no very distant period the several dialects of the Celtie 
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tongue, known by the naine of Uhe, Cornish; Waldensmn, 
Basque^, Bas Bretagne, Welsh, Manks, 'Gaelic, and Irish,, 
had ail one origin" Now; ifciMr.i'Reid had consulted 
Adelung's, Mithridates, onBalbi's Atlas . Ethnbgraphique,: 
the latter of which is, : perhaps, the .very best authority ion 
the subject of the 'classification; of languages, he would have 
fqundj that in the instances of the Basque and Waldense 
the reverse -has 'been most clearly proved. The fact is,: 
that.-the Basque has nottbe slightest resemblance to any' 
of the" others mentioned; and its origin is totally \ distinct 
from that of the Celtic family This, however, is tut a 
trifling- mistake compared with ?the other, namely, the as- 
sertion that the Waldeusian is a 'dialect of the Celtic. To 
be sure,v.Chamberlayne, upwards" of: a hundred years ago, 
pretended to give a specimen of the language in a version 
of the Lord's prayer; but even Valiancy, credulous as he 
wasri-msuch matters, could not persuade :himself that an-" 
cient Waldense could be modern Gaelic, i How Chamber-, 
layne'smistake originated, we cannot ascertain. Adelung 
says b.e.naista'okthe dialect of a colony of- Scotchmen set-. 
tlediiuWalden^ in; thecounty of Essex in England, for, 
that of the; W-aklenses,: from .the similarity between .the: 
names ;- but upba ;What authority ■ he makes this . assertion, 
we have not been able to: ascertain. Be tliat as it may, all 
the known, ancient Waldensian manuscripts, as weD those 
hroughtto Eriglahd.by Morland in I608, as those preserved 
elsewhere,! are written; as might be expected, in a dialect 
of. the Romance resembling, old Italian or Spanish. Mr. 
R. speaks as. if those brought by Morland were in a Celtic 
dialect ; but we have seen extracts. from some of them, and 
canivoiich for the correctness: of our' assertion. It is quite: 
surprising ;haw; the mistake of ; Chamberlaynehas been re-: 
peated from author: to author, to the present day, in despite 
of the absurdity of thersupposition, and.the, positive proof: 
to the contrary to be derived fram the manuscripts' alluded 
to; Adelung and Balbi 1 have both corrected the error. 

Neither are we by: any means; : satisfied: that Mr. Reid 
should have hazarded, in: such unqualified terms, the asser- 
tion, that the Welsh, Armoric,;arid Cornish, are.of the same 
stock with the Gaelic, Manx, ffie. and all but different dia- 
lects of the Celtic. That the former have one common 
origin seems undoubted.; but though these dialects of the 
Cumraig have' many 'words in common with' the Irish or 
Gaelic, there is abundant reason to believe that ; the lan- 
guages are radically, different. This disagreement has 
been well illustrated by: the celebrated Dr. Percy, Bishop, 
of Drom'ore, in his collation of the Paternoster in all the 
Gothic aiid Celtic dialects, i He expresses his opinion that 
the: Irish' and Welsh eamiotbe : equally derived, from -one: 
Celtic stock, • at least not in the same manner as any two 
branches.of the Gothics: , Soar,oe.auyresembUmoe appears 
between them, so thafcheiaddBjiZ the learned will havetheiit 
to be streams, froin.'on'e common fountain!, it must be . al- 
lowed that one or botlvhave been greatly polluted. Iii this 
opinion, the most learfledphilologers of modern times have 
concurred. ; Far. our. own parts, we are much inclined to 
doubt of the Gaelic being- a dialect of the Celtic,, though 
it mnsthavie incorporated' in it many words of that ah cient 
language. From the earliest times our historians have de» 
seribedthe British as ; a djstinctlanguageyahd LJyud asserts ■ 
that the Irish possessed.- Britain before the Cumri:of Welsh,- 
and that the names: of 'm'ountaihs, drivers,; &c:. are- wholly 
Irish, and inexplicable' in any other language. The: con- 
nection that does exist between those ; two 1 great ; branches 
may be explained .or accounted for in. various . ways, but 
the inquiry is riot adapted to the spaceor. objects of our pages; 
We Invite Mr. Reid over to! Ireland; if he intends pro- l 
securing his researches tiri -Celtic literature. We can-show, 
him stores. that would gladden his. heart; and rouse up/all 
his catalogue making propensities. We . might be able to 
correct his unintentional errors, and if he has any preju- 
dices, perhaps be able to: cure them;. Both he ,and our: 
Italian friend, live; in cities apparently uncongenial to the 
cultivation -lof philological' tastes • the banks of the. Clyde 
and theMersey aredarkened by steamers, and their quays 
are -loaded w lib cotton '.bales an d sugar hogsheads. : , y et : 
Liverpool km bQSSted its Roscoe, land Glasgow: has a 
Ewiug,. and;* Smith; and many others whom we; could; 
name, who'thoughjiengaged in: traffic, are yet the liberal 
patrons of , literature ! am science. 



.: Having thus .so far settled with Mr. Reid, whom we 
freely admit to.be a very intelligent man, and apparently a 
very industrious one, too, we would say to our Irish friends, 
let his example stir you up. The smoky air of Glasgow 
has not stifled him., or dulled his ardour in Celtic pursuits 
— neither has the contagion of cotton mills, nor the temp- 
tation of cold rum punch (for which his city is so, famous) 
driven him from his task. Our example will not be want- 
ing. We this week give a translation of , King Aldfred's 
poena, the first translation which has ever, appeared ; and 
next week we will give an equally interesting document, 
the famous charter granted by Maurice M'Loughliu, King 
of all Ireland, to 'the Abbey of Newry., ; .., 



king; aldfreks poem. 

Trdmlauon of a poem composed, in the Irish language^ by 
Aldfred, king of the Northumbrian Saxons, during his exile 
in Ireland about the year A.D. 685. ■■ 

The original poem, of which tli.e - following is a strictly, 
literal translation,, and now for. the' first time presented to' the 
public, is attributed, to Aldfred, King of the .Northumbrian 
Saxons, and said to be written during, his, exile in- Ireland, 
where he was known by the name of Flanh .Fion. This 
prince was the. illegitimate son of Oswy, ,' King' , of ' Nor- 
thumberland, on whose death he was violently! persecuted, by 
liis brother, and obliged to retire into : Ireland,' where, ac- 
cording to Bede in, his life of St. Cuthbert, he devoted his 
time to study; " teciiom operant dabat." This was aboutthe 
year 685; See Lynch's -Cambrensis Eversus, ; p. 128, 'and 
Dr. , 0" Conor, - hi the Annals- of Ulster, p. -129, where 
O'Cohor says that his grandfather had a- copy of this-poem 
>>in a -very ■obscure' character.'' 'The present is translated 
from fi copy in the hand-writing of the: late-Edward O'Reilly, 
transcribed from -a very old vellum; MS:; in- the library of 
William Monck. Mason, Esq. It is published: in Mr., Hardi- 
niau's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. II. p. 372, hittnot translated, and 
we; hope that the present, one will be acceptable to that .gen- 
tleman, who has laboured so'industripuslyiuthe cause of Irish 
literature. : 

I. found in the fair Inisfail, 
In Irelahd while in exile, 
Many woman, no silly crowd, 
Many laics, many clericB. 

I .'found in each province 
Of the'five provinces of Ireland, 
Both in: Church and State, ■:.: 
Much of .lood-r--much of raiment. 

I four) d gold and silver, 

I fqUnd honey aiid wheat,! 

r found affe'etibh with .the people of God, 

I found banquets,* and cities/ 

"1 CrtuY&iteiKtf, in the original: Cormae. Mc ".Culleban, Archhishpp of 
Caaliel, and king- of Munster, -who was born- Iri 831, drives the word Cru. 
ithneact in his learned Glossary of the Irish language, andalthough lie 
was inclined to think the Irish had borrowed many words from the Latin, 
Greek and Welsh,~\\e-diues^iOt however saspejet that this word was de- 
rived from either, but believed it.to have been derived "from two Gaedhlic 
orlrish. words' signifying; the #«»;«# ^ 

derivation be. fanciful or not, is little toour present purpose ; it is histo- 
ric evidence that we had wheat in Ireland in the. ninth century,, and so 
li>ng before that period, . that the word..cip«?ft.?&ec2, wasi then 'considered 
pure Irish by the hiost learned nian then lit the, kingdom, and /biie '-'at the 
first Scholars in Europe. 

2 The' word in the original is ct^m, whichoriginally meant a kind of 
beer or ale made or brewed by the apcient Irish :and; Welsh — It was af- 

, terwards used to signify a feast or'banqaet. : ' : , . 

Tho ancient Irish and Welslrhrewed another kind of drink, called 

Brocoit by the former, and Bracatby. the latter, as we are informed by 

our crowned prelate above mentioned. 

"Brocoit*, Cmnbrec, Bracat, din .issed to, Bfettiaib7t j Braciaram 

; ainm do BnaAicn: Bracat-z. saiiiWrm ,ii tmnsainmech. Brocoit 1. 

: saiiilinn do ghniter do Bhraich. 

"BaocoiT, called by the Welsh B»acatj Brac is a name for malt 

; (BnAICU) J BBACAT, »'. e. SAINLINN, «'..«. TUB -OOOp.QR JpIiEASANT ALE. 

"■_ Brocoit, i. e.agood orpleasmtMEwhichis^madtfrMntf&ii.'r.'' 

COKMAC MO GOLLENAK. 

3 Caiihre, the plnra! oiCnthair, a city j iii Welsh- Cair: Usher in his 
book on the origin of British Churches derives this wurd from the He- 
brew, and says that li'foma.'.'^iie'.'fl^'piirt'-'ot'.'Ciilt^A^^.'.and Cairo. 
Primordia. p. 65. 



